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The author's freedom from bias, and his evident desire to adhere strictly 
to the facts as he finds them, and to present them without fear or favor, 
cannot fail to make a favorable impression on the candid reader. When- 
ever he seems to abandon the objective standpoint, he does so only in 
order to call attention to the connection existing between the views of con- 
temporary or successive philosophers. 

Professor Rehmke begins with the philosophers of ancient Greece, and 
confines himself mainly to the History of Philosophy in Europe, which he 
divides into two grand periods : (1) Ancient Philosophy, from 600 B.C. to 
1600 a.d.; and (2) Modern Philosophy, from 1600 a.d. to our times. The 
first period includes the philosophers of ancient Greece and those of Alex- 
andria and Rome, who follow the intellectual paths laid out by the Greeks, 
as well as the mediaeval philosophy of Western Europe, whose prominent 
representatives are likewise imbued by the Hellenic spirit. The forerunners 
of modern times, appearing in Christian Scholasticism, Occidental Mysti- 
cism, and the philosophic Humanists of the fourteenth and the two fol- 
lowing centuries, are also included in the first period, and serve as the 
connecting link between ancient and modern philosophy. 

Modern Philosophy is divided into three periods : (1) before Kant ; (2) 
Kant ; and (3) after Kant. In the first period the author devotes consider- 
able space to the English philosophers from Bacon to Reid (including 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Collier, and Hume), and gives a particularly clear 
and felicitous exposition of their theories, as well as of those of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and the rest. In the third period we find mainly an ex- 
position of German philosophy from Fichte to Lotze. The author was 
evidently unwilling to enroll the name of any living thinker among the 
heroes of philosophy. A Knoflach . 

Psychology and Pyschic Culture. By Reuben Post Halleck, A.B., 
Instructor in Psychology, Louisville Male High School. New York, 
American Book Co., 1895. 

As the title of the book indicates, the author's aim is largely an ethical 
one. The preface tells us that " the chapters on the application of psycho- 
logical laws in the cultivation of the mental powers are a characteristic 
feature of this work. Laws are of little use unless they are applied ; hence 
these chapters are of the utmost value to all who have not passed the 
plastic age. Psychology, in order to be most effective for self-improve- 
ment, should be studied while the brain is still plastic, and hence earlier than 
is sometimes customary." With this view the author has written the book 
for pupils under twenty, and an " especial effort has been made to enliven 
the hard and dry facts of the science by employing illustrations and anec- 
dotes to elucidate them." There is indeed a surprising wealth of illustrative 
material, presented in a simple, direct, and attractive way. But the chapters 
are so filled with illustrations that little space is left for the discussion of 
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laws or the scientific analysis of mental processes. The book would 
' enliven ' more than it would ' elucidate.' Though the style is good, we 
frequently find loose and vague statements which have no rightful place in 
a text-book. For instance the topic of " local qualities " is treated as follows : 
" Touch gives sensations of local difference. We can feel the points of a 
pair of compasses, now farther apart and now closer together. Perception 
uses such data in determining distance . . . and says, ' I translate into dis- 
tance this changed sensation, due to the widening of the points ' " (p. 69). 
Again, under the topic " the conditions of sensation," the author says, " The 
stimulus must reach the brain in such a way as to cause a change in the 
conscious agent " (p. 60). Expressions like these perpetuate rather than 
elucidate the obscurities in a topic. There are also frequent inconsistencies. 
The book is not to be recommended as a text-book. The author remarks, 
" No one knows better than the psychologist that it is of little use to present 
the best subjects in an unattractive way, because facts, devoid of interesting 
features, will not secure attention." But the psychologist also knows the 
difference in value between a superficial and extraneous interest and a 
scholarly interest, an interest in the science itself. Alice T. Hamlin. 

Geschichte des Unendlichkeitsproblems im abendlandischen Denken bis 
Kant. Von Jonas Cohn, Dr. Phil. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 
1896. — pp. ix, 261. 

Dr. Cohn tells us in his preface that this book is only the introduction 
to a theoretical treatment of the problem, which he hopes to publish later. 
In that work he will also complete the historical account which is here 
carried down to Kant, and will include the more recent mathematical de- 
velopments. The present investigation may, however, be regarded as an 
independent study in the history of philosophy, no less than as the his- 
torical groundwork of the author's theory of the infinite. It is a product of 
the widespread contemporary interest in the history of philosophy, and 
belongs to a type of special investigation which is of undoubted value to the 
philosophical student. After an introductory sketch of the course of Greek, 
patristic, and mediaeval thought on the subject (occupying the first two 
parts), the author devotes the whole of the third part (pp. 83-257) to 
" the philosophy of the modern period down to Kant." Most of the names 
of the greater thinkers appear in the book, and their more implicit as well as 
their more explicit teaching about the infinite is carefully presented. An 
index of names is added. t g. 

The following books have also been received : 

God, the Creator and Lord of All. By Samuel Harris, D.D. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. 2 vols., pp. x, 579, 576. 

Religious Faith. By Henry Hughes, M.A. London, Kegan Paul & 
Co., 1896. — pp. xvi, 337. 



